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lEbt Sngel tnitfi a jBTOom 

fVULA LANDLESS walked 
slowly down the street looking 
for a home, as any discerning 
person might almost have sur- 
mised, so wide and examining 
were her eyes, so wistful and 
importunate her tnouth, so 
pallid and lonely her face. 

The discerning person would not have said ^ 
' that Paula Landless was young. At least, not 
quite. She had been young perhaps, last year, 
or the year before that, when she lived in her 
Iowa home, and had known next to nothing of 
life. The home, swarming with girls, had 
crowded her out ; the old sad world had called 
to her. She had felt very stroi^ and full of 
pity, and so had come up to Chicago, where 
a number of things were going badly, to help 
set them aright. For two years she had 
attended a-s^ool with a long and imposing 
name, and had come out to join the great army 
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tReflnsel of welfare workers who insist that if you try 

jJ[J2* hard enough, you can make almost everybody 

mx9mn happy^ Paula, now a member of a certain 

society of combined — one had almost said 

syndicated — charities, was as said before, 

looking for a home. 

She wanted it to be among " her people," her 
unconscious and probably protesting parishion- 
ers; she was bent passionately upon the idea 
of " neighboring," and it was necessary there- 
fore, to find a home in the very " midst of 
things." This being in the midst of things 
meant being in the midst of much squalor and 
dirt, many children and innumerable germs, it 
seemed. Paula had looked at many rooms that 
morning that turned her squeamish, and had 
reproached herself for being disgustingly fas- 
tidious, a provincial pharisee, a snob, a hypo- 
crite. She quite exhausted herself with the 
hurling of self-reproachful epithets. But in 
spite of all this, she had edged, little by little, 
onto a cleaner street. 

It was a curious street ; not littered precisely, 
for the pavement was clean; but cluttered 
rather with little shops; little insistent shops 
that made their nature at once known, and that 
somehow cried out the personality as well as 
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^ the nationality of their owners. There a Rus- M^tMntfl 

^ sian, here a German, across the way an Italian, |» W || 

aifl yonder a Bohemian. Oh, and beyond a Polish "*•••' 

^i midwife, next to an Irish undertaker ; and all 

>f^ in between and round about saloons, as cosmo- 
politan as sin. 
1^ If the summer day had not been darkening 

^' for a shower, Paula could have seen much 

€a better. As it was, she had to go rather close 

'^ to the little shops and peer into them, hoping 

oi she might see some "room for rent" sign 

?5 which would give her an excuse to rest her 

id weary feet. 

^ So that was how, peering in what seemed 

^^ « the darkest of them all, she beheld a sight not 

" . to be forgotten. A girl, ten years of age per- 
haps, slender and spiritual, with bladk eyes 
and a torrent of black curls, stood iti the shaft 
' of light that fell from an overhanging lamp, 

' holding high two seven-branched candle sticks 

of ancient beaten brass. Her scant white dress 
clung about her slender limbs, and her long, 
uncovered arms trembled with the weight of 
the candelabra. She looked as if about to take 
flight, all radiant and white and delicate as 
she was, and Paula stopped, her breath caught 
in her throat, wondering how, amid so much 
ugliness, a thing of beauty like this should be. 
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WIftMmA Then she saw the child's surroundings — 
j^* saw too, the meaning of her gesture. A man, 
mx9mn j^^j. father, no doubt, stood on the counter 
above her, arranging his wares on the shelf. 
And such wares 1 Qindle sticks old and new, 
basins and pitchers of brass and amalgam, 
samovars, fire irons, stewpans of copper, bells 
of bronze. Then on other shelves, books in 
an inviting array; books done in vellum with 
clasps of brass or of silver; other books in 
tongues that flung their cabalistic titles sar- 
donically at Paula's ignorance; heaped pam- 
phlets in equally strange letters. 

" Oh ! " said Paula softly, clasping her hands 
in their shabby gloves. And then again: 
"Oh!" 

" You want something, Miss ? " asked the 
man on the counter. 

Paula looked up at him and smiled. He was 
small, dark and eager with an eagle-like nose 
and eyes as bright as his daughter's. 

" I want," said Paula, "A — a home." She 
paused ; then said : " If you please." 

"A home?" He seemed puzzled, but he 
looked nicely human, and amenable to neigh- 
borly offices. 

" Yes. A room, you know. I must live 
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hereabouts. Vtn going to work for the Amal- fEkt flngel 
eamated Charities. I'd like to be — to be near ^^ « 
here." •'•^ 

Moses Lubin knew she was poUte by what 
she did not say. He took the candlesticks from 
his daughter, placed them on a shelf and 
jumped down from the counter. 

" Mama, mama," he called. " Here is a 
young miss who wants a home." 

Then Paula met Mrs. Lubin, who was little 
too, and dark, and looked as if she might some- 
time have shed terrible tears. She took Paula 
in swiftly ; and as swiftly made up her mind 
when Paula had told her tale. 

" I have a good neighbor who will take you," 
she said. " She will be glad." 

The good neighbor lived next door. Mrs. 
Hunding, wife of Otto Hunding, the stationer 
and tobacconist. Germans — blond, broad, 
kindly and willing to make a little more than 
expenses. 

Yes, they had a room — the front upstairs 
room. Unfurnished. Paula looked at it. 
Three windows with small panes looked out 
on the thronged street. The floor was new; 
the paper clean and not so bright a green as 
one might have feared. 
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deAiicel *' Would you be willing to be a little social, 
Jj{2i evenings?" asked Mrs. Hunding, looking at 
Paula with maternal eyes. 

" Oh, yes, certainly. I should love it. I — I 
am all alone in the city, Mrs. Hunding. It is 
very good of you " 

Mrs. Hunding raised a large deprecatory 
hand. 

" It is not good of me," she said succinctly. 
" I wish it — for my son." 

Suddenly her lips quivered. Paula drew a 
little closer to her. 

" I am afraid I don't quite understand." 

" My son is not well. He goes nowhere. 
But he is very bright. He would have been a 
fine man already only — " 

She paused. 

" Let me see him," said the girl who meant 
to set things right. 

Frau Hunding led the way to a little alcove 
which opened off the main part of the shop, 
commanding a tiny window that inserted itself 
unobtrusively between the show windows of 
the Hunding and the Lubin shops. Here, in 
his invalid's chair sat a young man, blue of 
eye, mild of countenance, with a dreamer's 
head and ripe lips which life had failed to 
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touch to sensuality. There was a look of tE|efliq|cl 
ineptitude about him — the look of a youth S fft* 
hopelessly defeated. Paula's eyes swept him 
involuntarily as if to learn the meaning of this 
expression. She saw then that his legs were 
shriveled, and that he was as useless as a rag 
doll for all the practical purposes of life. 

His eyes besought her favor, timorously and 
yet proudly like a child's eyes. She found her- 
self holding out her hand: 

"Your mother says I may live here," she 
said brightly. '' And that evenings I may sit 
with the family." Her voice faltered a little, 
from pityii^ embarrassment. "You jday 
chess ? " she asked, groping for some union of 
tastes. 

So she became, in a way, one of them. She 
put a cot, a deal table, three chairs and an 
alarm clock in the bare room above the shop. 
She had enough bedclothes for cleanliness and 
almost enough for warmth. Mrs. Hunding set 
a blooming plant in the room ; Mrs. Lubin con- 
tributed a brass ink well. From her trunk 
Paula unearthed a little handworked table 
spread, and some photographs of the home 
folk. She was settled tfien and quite con^ 
tent, and she went about her work very 
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VktSngel bravely, very eagerly. All day she labored 
tottjMi among the poor, the foreign, the ill. And her 
9t9mn heart sang within, because she thought she 
was setting things right — because she believed 
that by and by she and the others who worked 
with her, would get ahead of the misery, would 
ride through it, so to speak, and come out on 
the other side. 

Then, nights, the Hundings heard the stories 
of her adventures, and the blue eyes of Casper 
Hunding shone upon her in understanding. 

" I told you, Hunding, that it would he a 
good thing for Casper to have the maiden 
here," Frau Hunding whispered to her hus- 
band when Paula had been with them a week. 
'* You see for yourself how it is. He laughs 
with her ; he beats her at chess ; never have I 
seen him so happy." 

But Hunding shook his big head. 

" Today, yes," he said. " But what comes 
tomorrow ? " 

" Maybe," said Frau Hunding sharply, 
" there will not be very many tomorrows for 
my boy already." 

If the Hundings and the Lubins had liked 
each other well enough before, they became 
true friends now. The little welfare worker 
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drew them together. She flashed from one VteAiscI 
place to the other with her golden gossip, tell- |"^J* 
ing each pleasant things of the other. She *"*"* 
sewed on doll dresses for little Miriam Lubin, 
who stole in evenings to hang over her chair 
and listen to her stories of what was to be 
found out in the world. Miriam danced for 
the Hundings, who thought her like a fairy, 
and sometimes Casper and Miriam and Paula 
sang together the more melodious of the street 
songs that were forever making their way into 
the neighborhood. And while they were sing- 
ing Moses Lubin and his wife and the two 
elder Hundings would sit outside and listen, 
feeling more at home than they had done 
since Siey left their own countries. 

It was now a pleasure for Lubin to go into 
Hunding's shop each morning and evening, 
calling out : 

" My paper, if you please, neighbor." 
" Here it is, laid aside for you, neighbor." 
They talked over the news together, feeling 
like allies ; like men with a common experience, 
both being from the old country. They meant 
to be good to each other if trouble ever came. 
The homesickness that had been forever like a 
shadow in their hearts began to grow less. 
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Wi€ Sngd They felt settled at last. They loved to watch 
w^LH '^^^^ Miriam, who was so happy and so 
Pnmn unspotted from the world; they were all ten- 
der with Casper, doomed in his youth; they 
had a reverence for the eager, white faced 
Paula Landless, who was like Elizabeth of 
Hungary, or Catherine of Siena. Hunding 
made the comparisons. Lubin did not object 
to them. He, too, believed in saints. 

Then the morning came when Lubin, going 
in for his paper, lingered a little longer than 
was his wont. 

This is news for you," said Hunding. 

The Archduke of Austria has been slain by 
an assassin. The work of a revolutionist, no 
doubt. I have my opinion of these revolution- 
ists, Lubin, and I cannot see how it is that a 
man like you will sell their dirty pamphlets." 

" I have no dirty pamphlets in my place, 
neighbor. On the contrary, I keep the books 
of the highest thinkers — social democrats, 
syndicalists, sabotists, the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the intellectuals of Russia — all 
sorts. You do not understand this ferment, 
neighbor." 

" And to what does it lead, Lubin ? Answer 
me that ? To murder, — to — " 
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'' A king more or less does not trouble me, 9|e Angel 
Hunding. This Archduke was a dangerous Jj^* 

man ; he was against the cause of liberty " Ptoom 

his voice began to rise. Casper over in his 
alcove, felt a trembling creep over his body. 
He could not endure raised voices. 

" Father, father," he called, " I am not well. 
Would you bring me some cold water? " 

Lubin went home and a little later Mrs. 
Lubin came over with some broth for Casper. 

" What good neighbors we have. Otto," said 
Mrs. Hunding. " What do you two care about 
kings or revolutionists ? Keep your shops and 
hold your tongues." 

Hunding agreed. He apologized to Lubin. 
Lubin accept^ his view. 

" We are both good men," said they to them- 
selves, each after his own fashion, and think- 
ing in his own tongue. '' What reason have 
we to quarrel ? " 

But overseas other good men were quar- 
reling. They were being driven forth from 
their little, contented homes, from their little 
busy shops. They who had been so harm- 
lessly occupied in the gentler tasks of living, 
were being forced to an ultimate task. Their 
manhood was being tried out by the last test. 
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VktSsfcl They, who had no hate, were being educated 
j »ft|» in it ; they whose hands were bloo^ess» were 
receiving instructions in the red art of war. 
Day by day the horror grew, as " the far-flung 
battle line" stretched out across stricken 
miles ; as beautiful towns lay in ruins ; as val- 
leys and rivers were heaped with the dead; 
as the smoke of funeral pyres lifted from 
devastated fields. 

Those in the struggle arose to the hour; 
those far from it felt their hearts bleed with 
a vicarious anguish greater than they could 
express. It seemed the catastrophe of civiliza- 
tion ; the vast disillusionment of a world which 
had dreamed of brotherhood. 

And now Htinding knew himself for a Ger- 
man indeed, and the loyal subject of his Em- 
peror; and Lubin, loving no Emperor, with 
no cause to love his country, palpitated to 
Russia's name with every drop of blood in 
his dark little body. Witii each German ad- 
vance, Hunding swelled with a pride that was 
more than a pride. It was more than love of 
country. It was the very essence of his man- 
hood. And as the Czar's vast armies mobil- 
ized, ever pouring in from their remote homes, 
all that was wild and free, strong and sad, 
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stirred in the passionate breast of. Lubin as VfeeAigdi 
the forces of a burning mountain leap in its i* ^* 
deep heart. 

" Hah» Germany, Germany, my Father- 
land I " cried Hunding one morning. " It is 
not afraid to be misunderstood. It stands be- 
tween the hordes of the East guarding and pro- 
tecting the world. What does it care for 
scorn ? Germany does her duty to the end." 

** Madness I Madness I " shrieked Lubin. 
" Your war lord, your blood sucker, who calls 
a treaty a little piece of paper! Shame on 
you that you honor such a man! Shame on 
the men that follow him to battle, to wade in 
blood and tears ! " 

Casper in his alcove, put his face in his 
hands. He could not stand to see little Miriam 
dancing without on the pavement to the sound 
of a hurdy gurdy, she so joyous, and these 
fathers so swollen with anger. He longed for 
Paula Landless who knew how to speak words 
of peace. As for him, he could not speak. 
He felt faint again. The world was going 
round — going round. Hunding had come out 
from behmd his counter, and towered over 
Lubin, who backed toward the door. Then 
Casper, through the blur of his senses saw them 
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deflmgdi both to be on the sidewalk, saw Miriam stand- 
tj^flMj ing with both hands to her mouth as if in 
*"*"* fright. Next the neighbors came rmming — 
LaVergne, the barber, Latta, the fruit man, 
Copal, the saloon keeper, Mrs. Wittowsky, the 
midwife. And others. Many others. They 
all came running. They stood on tiptoe to 
see and hear. They backed Hunding; tiicy 
backed Lubin. And presently all were talk- 
ing, gesticulating, threatening, calling on their 
countries, on their Emperors, on their God, 
each in his own tongue, each for the glory of 
the Quarrel that was shaking the wortd. 

So Mahony, the policeman, thought best to 
tiam in a call for the capacious blue wagon, 
for see you, Latta had a knife and Copal a 
pistol, and Lubin was tearing his beard with 
an immemorial gesture — and the hurdy gurdy 
was playing The Watch On the Rhine. 

That was how Hunding and Lubin and Latta 
and LaVergne and all the rest of them came 
to be arrested for disturbing the peace. 
Thrown together in the general cell, they 
fumed and sorrowed and suffered and raged 
according to their temperaments, and if it had 
not been for an alderman of paternal habits 
and a copious — one had almost said a com- 
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munal — purse, they would have fared worse UeSiigcl 
than they did. It was bad enough as it was, 5HLi 
considering that they were honest men, and 
men of self-respect. 

As for their women who watched them being 
driven away, they would have taken up the 
fight and been glad to do it, for their blood 
was boiling and their affections were wounded 
in their tenderest spot, had it not been that 
little Miriam, a quivering spectator, chanced to 
look within the alcove where Casper sat. She 
saw that his head was lying back against the 
chair, that his eyes were rolling, and his face 
strangely flushed. 

" Oisper ! " she cried so shrilly that Anna 
Hunding, his mother, heard and looked and 
ran. 

" Ah, you kill him among you ! " she ac- 
cused. 

But he was not dead. He came back to life 
intensely, tremendously, with gleaming eyes, 
with parted lips as one who beheld a vision. 

Then he spoke, strangely, like one chanting, 
and the neighbors, crowding around, stood 
spell-bound to hear. 

" Mother," he called, " Mother." 

" Casper, my boy ! " 
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de Sngcl *' Do you hear them inarching 1 Do you hear 
kri^ia the men marching? Hear their footsteps? 
Hear the drum beats ? It keeps saying: 'Fear- 
fear, fear- fear, fear- fear I Fear of Russians, 
fear of Germans, fear of English, fear of 
French/ Hear it beating? What a drum- 
beat ! Fear-fear ! Don't let father join them, 
mother. Don't let neighbor Lubin go. See. 
them coming — see them coming? Miles and 
miles of men all marching. Miles and more 
miles. * Pride-pride, pride-pride, pride of Rus- 
sians, pride of Germans, pride of English, 
pride of French.' Hear the drum beats — " 

He had spoken the words as if to the deep 
pulsation of a drum. But now a new expres- 
sion crossed his face. He shrank back in his 
chair as if to avoid the very scrutiny of God, 
and when his mother rushed to him he held 
htr back. 

"Keep away, keep away 1 " he cried. " Give 
them room, mother, give them room." 

"Give who room, my boy? Oh, what do 
you see?" 

"Angels, mother, fighting, fighting. The 
angel in purple b the Angel of Pride, and the 
one in grey is the Angel of Fear. Oh, what 
terrible faces they have! I do not know 
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which is worse. Ah-aa-aa, how they struggle. tntSngdi 
Oh, mother, they need all the world to fight in. >iW» 
See the towns fall to give them room. Ah-aa-" '^"*"* 

He sank back weakly. The strange and ter- 
rible elation faded from his face, and he looked 
at his mother with blurred eyes. 

" I am very tired," he said, letting her take 
his hands. " Has Paula come home yet? " 

When Paula did come and heard all the tale, 
she looked at Casper with awe. The mother 
saw it and turned her head away. Did it mean 
he was near his end, that he, so many years 
her babe, her care, her joy-in-sorrow, was 
leaving her? Was his vision the forerunner 
of his death? 

Like a maiden of snow, Paula sat by his 
chair, listening and weeping, nor would she 
be comforted till the crest-fallen men came 
home and sullenly took up their work again. 

After that, Lubin came no more for his 
paper. Paula carried it over and dropped it 
at his door; or Miriam, softly entering the 
white conspiracy stole into Hunding's for it. 
When the Lubins passed the Hundings there 
were averted looks. No little dishes of soup 
were now sent from next door to strengthen 
the sick boy. If Paula took Miriam to a party 
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tReflngel at the Settlement house, she did not tdl the 
WJft« Hundings where she was going. The men 
iifOQiii jjj^j hten warned and they kept 3ie peace, but 
as the paper brought each morning the news 
of the on-sweep bf the European tragedy, each 
knew what the other was thinking, and to 
each his neighbor's expletives seemed to hiss 
behind the door like cornered snakes. 

As for Paula, she drooped. The clash of 
temperaments thrust her into a place of doubt 
and dread where she lost sight of that Perfect 
Good toward which she was working. She 
grew paler, thinner; her little hands were 
habitually cold; her eyes grew larger in her 
wistful face. She was growing used to seeing 
hungry people, and druiScen people, and people 
who were sinners, and people who were about 
to die. She could stand that. It was her busi- 
ness to stand it. But the Lubins and the 
Hundings were somehow her own. With her 
great talent for loving, she loved them, and 
when their hates clashed, she shrunk as if 
from open blows. Besides, she knew in the 

?uivering soul of her that Casper suffered 
rom it even more than she. 

Men, men ! ** sighed Mrs. Hunding to her. 
They are so fierce and wild ! Always fight- 
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ing yet for this idea and that ! ' What's the V|e flngel 
matter with you at all/ I say to Hunding. jjj*! 
'You, with your ideas. Leave ideas alone. 
Be happy. In a little while you will be dead.' 
Here is Qiristmas coming, and what good will 
it do us with our hearts all black with hate? 
I wanted to make a pudding for the Lubins. 
I don't care if they are not Qiristians. They 
would have liked a pudding at Christmas as . 
well as any one. They would know it Spoke 
of the friendship of our hearts. That is what 
I said to myself. But now what do we send 
them? Black looks ; angry thoughts ; whisper- 
ings and nudgings. Men, men 1^' 

" Well," declared Paula with her downright 
Iowa determination, ''no man has any say 
about what I shall do, and I intend to dress 
a new doll for Miriam. If the men want to 
be stupid that's their affair, but I'll not have 
a sweet little girl cheated of her Qiristmas." 

" Maybe her father will let her take a present 
from you," sighed Frau Hunding, 'but it 
would be useless for me to try to give her any- 
thing. I am their enemy. Oh, of course, their 
enemy I " 

" You never could be the enemy of anyone," 
protested Paula, putting her slim arm about 
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deftngel her protector's copious waist. ''How can I 
kMQia thank you for beuig so good to me, mother 
Hunding?" 

Sadder and more terrible grew the news 
from over seas. Darker and more cruel were 
the looks which Otto Hunding and Moses 
Lubin exchanged. So what pleasure was 
there to be found in sitting up late o'nights 
sewing on Christmas presents ? How was the 
kindly spirit of Christmas to grope its way 
through the grey mist which hung over the 
place? 

Then a day came — it must have been less 
than a week before Christmas — when Casper, 
very pale, very inert, sat listening against his 
will while his father read terrible stories of 
week-long battles, of driven and desperate men, 
of rivers choked with the slain. Casper, 
shrinking from the words as if they were 
blows, grew paler yet and cried out to his 
father to stop, but could not make his voice 
heard. Then as the vision of these innocent 
men, made murderous against their better 
natures, arose before him — these men dying in 
trenches, in the fields they had sown, or on the 
hard stones of foreign town — once more black 
confusion swirled in his brain. Again he sank 
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into unconsciousness. It was a chance visitor Cfce flbigtl 
to the shop who noticed it first. Jj^t « 

''Has the young man fainted ? " he asked. 

Mrs. Hunding and Paula ran together to- 
ward the invalid, but before they could readi 
him his eye-lids fluttered and he seemed to be 
struggling up through waves of deep oblivion 
to the light of exaltation. As on the previous 
occasion, his face was transfigured. His eyes 
were lit with a heavenly g^ory, his mouth 
bowed itsdf like a seraph's ; but this time there 
was no dread, no pain. He was uplifted by 
the cognizance of some perfect beauty. 

"He has come!" he chanted. "I have 
waited long, but he has come I " 

"Oh, who, Casper, please?" asked Paula, 
looking where he looked and trying to see with 
his eyes. "Who?" 

" The Angd," he answered. " The shining 
Angel — the white Angel. Oh, call our neigh- 
bors. They must seel Hasten, call them. 
They must see." 

"Vcs," said Paula, tranced with his vision, 
though she saw it not. 

She sped next door, trembling, white-faced. 

"Casper needs you," she cned. "Comel 
He has sent for you." 
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WtfttbamA " By the faith of my father's I will not go/' 
JpW« cried Lubin. 
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But Paula did not listen. She took his arm 
in her grasp. 

" He is seeing an Angel/' she cried. " And 
he wants you to see it too." 

"Oh! Oh, an Angell" said little Miriam. 
She dropped her toys and sped ahead. Mrs. 
Lubin had already gone on swift feet. 

" Is he dying then ? " she asked. 

" Come, come/' the youth called to them as 
they entered. " It is for you to see, and you 
will tell the others. See how it fills the room 
with its wings brighter than silver clouds. See 
its face, like the smile of God. And behold 
with your eyes what it is doing. It is sweep- 
ing away the landmarks with its shining broom. 
Do you understand? Sweeping away all that 
holds man from man. Down go boundaries! 
Down go divisions! No more Russian lines, 
no more German lines, no more French, Aus- 
trian and Italian lines. All gone, wiped out. 
Do you understand? Just men, men, men, 
living, loving, laughing, working, helping! 
Just men with no lines between meml And 
the kings walking with the rest, men too, and 
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shouting with joy because of the Angd with l^Sngtl 
the broom." !»<«« 

" He is a prophet/' said Moses Lubin, and 
stroked his beard. 

" He is a saint/' said Hunding. " My son, 
and I a sinner 1" 

Suddenly the youth flung his ann across his 
eyes. 

" Mother! " he screamed. " It is too bri|;ht ! 
I cannot stand the radiance ! Oh, what wings 
— what wings/' 

Mrs. Hunding dropped her face in her 
hands. She dared not approach him. It was 
little Miriam who went to him. 

" Don't be afraid, Casper/' she whispered. 
" Nothing is too bright. Nothing is ever too 
bright." 

He looked at her, dazed. 

"Where am I?" he cried. Then he saw 
the familiar room, the familiar faces — saw 
Lubin and Mrs. Lubin, and he caught Miriam 
to him. 

" Are you back ? " he asked. " Are you our 
neighbors again ? " 

His eyes, purer than a child's, blue with the 
blueness like a June day, b^ged for their 
understanding. 
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VNflfoni Otto Hunding strode to Moses Lubin. 
,5W« " In the name of God," he said, holding out 
his hand. 

" In the name of God," said Lubin, grasping 
it 

Mrs. Hunding caught the faded purple skirt 
of Mrs. Lubin with her trembling hand. 

** I may send you my pudding on Christmas 
day?" she faltered. "I may give my little 
gift to Miriam?" 

" Oh, yes, yes," said Rachel Lubin weeping. 
" Now I feel happy again. Now I fed once 
more as if I w^s at home." 

Paula had an idea. She explored the re* 
cesses of the worn brown wrist bag which the 
children of her street knew to their pleasure, 
and drew forth some small objects. With 
these she went first to the giant Hunding, slip- 
ping something in his buttonhole ; then to litde 
Lubin and fastened something in his. Each 
man turned the lapd of his coat to see what 
she had done. 

"Peace," read the little buttons. " Peace." 

They looked at each other with penitent eyes, 
not ill at ease, yet not themselves. The place 
still was filled with the rustle of the wings of 
Casper's Angel ; they seemed to hear the swish 
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of his shining broom, sweeping away the land- Vliefltigcl 
marks. They were as folk who had partaken ttt tt^a 
of a sacrament. 9tmm 

Casper's face was wistftd now^ like a tired 
child's, but his eyes continued to look like crys- 
tal pools. Beside him was Miriam, her dark 
hair streaming across his shoulder. 

" Tomorrow," said Paula, seeking for some 
subject of conversation to break the spell that 
held them, " will be Christmas day." 

Casper sat up in his chair and lifted his 
transparent hand. 

" Peace day," he cried, "good-will day 1 " 

" Amen," said Hunding. 

" Selah," said Lubin. 
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